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PREFACE 



THE UNITED STATES COMMISSION ON 
CIVIL RIGHTS 

The U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, created 
by the Civil Rights Act of 1957, is an independent 
agency of the executive branch of the Federal 
Government. By the terms of the act, as amended 
by the Civil Rights Acts ci I960 and 1904, the 
Commission is charged w'th the following duties: 
investigation of individual discriminatory denials 
of right to vote; study of legal developments with 
respect to denials of the equal protection of the 
law; appraisal of the laws and policies of the 
United States with respect to denials of equal 
protection of the Jaw; and investigation of 
patterns or practices of fraud or discrimination 
in the conduct of Federal elections. The Com* 
mission is also required to submit reports to the 
President and the Congress at such times as the 
Commission, the Congress, or the President shall 
deem desirable. 

THE STATE COMMITTEES 

A State Committee to the United States Com- 
mission on Civil Rights has been established in 
each of the 50 Stales and the District of Columbia 
pursuant to section 105 (c) of the Civil Rights Act 



of 1957, as amended. The Committees are made up 
of responsible persons who serve without compen- 
sation. Their functions under their mandate from 
the Commission are to: advise the Commission 
upon matters of mutual concern in the prepara- 
tion of reports to the Commission, to the 
President, and the Congress; receive reports, 
suggestions, and recommendations from indi- 
viduals, public and private organizations, and 
public officials upon matters pertinent to in- 
quiries conducted by the State Committee; ini- 
tiate and forward advice and recommendations 
to the Commission in matters in which the 
Commision shall request the assistance of the 
State Committee; and attend, as observers, any 
open hearing or conference which the Com- 
mission may hold within the State. 

This report was submitted to the United States 
Commission on Civil Rights by the Wisconsin 
State Committee. The conclusions and recommen- 
dations are based upon the Committee’s evalua- 
tion of information received as a result of investi- 
gations undertaken by the Committee from 
August 1970 to March 1971. This report has been 
received by the Commission and will be considered 
by it in making its reports and recommendations 
to the President and the Congress. 



INTRODUCTION 



The Wisconsin State Committee and the U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights have received many 
complaints of discrimination against minority 
students on the campuses and in the communities 
which house the Wisconsin State Universities. 
The Committee and Commission staff reviewed 
the complaints and decided to conduct an inquiry 
into problems associated with minority enroll- 
ment, more specifically, black enrollment, in the 
Wisconsin State University System. 

The complaints received pertained mostly 
to spectacular events at WSU-Whitewatcr and 
WSU-Oshkosh. In each case the local WSU ad- 
ministration instituted disciplinary action against 
a group of black students who allegedly com- 
mitted acts of macs violence. In each instance 
special academic disciplinary proceedings were 
instituted by the Office of WSU Regents in 
Madison, and students were additionally tried in 
court on criminal complaints. 

The State Committee deemed it necessary to 
include Whitewater and Oshkosh in its survey, 
but prudent to visit other schools in the system 
prior to conducting interviews on those two 
campuses. Platteville and River Falls were chosen 
as the two additional schools to visit because, 
while in contrast to Whitewater in enrollment 
size, they were reported to have high (for the 
WSU System) ratios of black enrollment. 

The first action taken by the Committee was to 
send a Commission on Civil Rights staff member 
and a State Committee member to Madison, 
Wisconsin to discuss WSU problems and the 
Committee’s prospective inquiry with Eugene 
R. MePhee, Executive Director of State Uni- 
versities and Secretary of the Board of Regents. 
In this meeting, on August 10, 1970, Mr. MePhee 
offered assurances of WSU System cooperation 
in the inquiry and undertook to write the WSU 
presidents enlisting their cooperation. 

The CCR State Committee inquiry then pro- 
ceeded, with two members of the Committee and 
one Commission staff member composing teams 



to visit the Wisconsin State Universities at 
Platteville, Oshkosh, River Falls, and Whitewater. 
Site visits took place during the period October 
1970-March 1971. In addition, questionnaires 
were circulated to the nine WSU institutions and 
their four satellite campuses. This report is based 
upon the data and impressions gained from the 
extensive interviews conducted on campus and 
in the local communities, and from the responses 
to the questionnaires. 

The figure which follows gives the composition 
of the visiting teams, the dates of visitation, and 
the topics covered in interviews conducted on 
the four compuses. It has not been possible to 
treat all of the topics in this report and it has 
been necessary not merely to omit some topics, 
but to give abbreviated treatment to 6ome 
topics deserving of full-scale study and lengthy 
analysis. 

We have attempted to respect the assurances 
of confidentiality which we gave to informants, 
yet accept responsibility for documenting sources 
of factual allegations, perceptions, and opinions 
which arc the basis for much of the reporting 
and analysis which follow. We use capital letters 
to indicate schools code numbers for informants, 
and numbers for page references in file notes, to 
identify sources. 

school informant file page 

\ i / 

(D/14/37) 

It is thus possible, while preserving confi- 
dentiality, to respond to inquiries concerning 
interview materials. The letter A designated 
WSU-Platteville, B = River Falls, C = White- 
water, D = Oshkosh, and W = WSU System 
officials located in Madison. 

As the interview notes, the statistical data 
collected by questionnaires directed to the nine 
WSU institutions are available in Commission 
files. 
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The administration of higher education in 
Wisconsin. 

At the time of this inquiry, Wisconsin had a 
dual system of higher education which had been 
in existence for more than a century. The Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin was first authorized by law 
of the territorial legislature in 1836, although it 
was not organized until 1848. Legislation of 
1857 provided for the funding of a State normal 
school system and created a Board of Regents of 
Normal Schools. The first normal school opened 
in Platteville in 1866 and the ninth opened in 
Eau Claire 50 years later. The normal schools 
became State teacher colleges with 4-ycar pro- 
grams leading to the bachelor of education degree 
in 1927. In 1951 liberal arts programs were 
authorized and they were redesignated State 
colleges. In 1964, with selected graduate work 



and expanded programs, the Wisconsin State 
University appellation was attached with the 
place name of the schools. 

The WSU System is governed by a 13-mcmber 
appointive board of regents, which must include 
at least one woman, and which has traditionally 
included a member from the vicinity of each WSU 
campus. Although increasing numbers of Mil- 
waukee students attend WSU’s, by tradition the 
board does not include a Milwaukee resident. The 
chief administrative officer is the executive di- 
rector of State universities and secretary of the 
board. Each institution has its own president. The 
individual WSU’s appear to have areas of con- 
siderable autonomy, and areas in which they are 
held to strict conformance to central office 
direction. A tradition exists of close rapport 
between the local regent and the local WSU 
president. 



By 1970 the University of Wisconsin — some- 
times assumed to be coextensive with the Madison 
campus by persons not familiar with the Badger 
State — was a complex of associated institutions, 
with major campuses at Madison and Milwaukee, 
additional campuses at Green Bay and Parksidc, 
and with seven additional 2-ycar Centers. The 
system is administered by a board of regents and 
a president. Each of the four campuses has relative 
autonomy under a chancellor, and the centers arc 
responsible to a center system chancellor. 

In 1970-71 the Wisconsin State Universities 
and the University of Wisconsin were discrete 
systems with separate boards of regents and 
administrations. In 1971 Governor Patrick J. 
Luccy proposed a merger of the two systems, and 
that merger was pending at the time this report 
was written. 

A Coordinating Council for Higher Education, 



first created under a different name in 1955, 
seeks to coordinate the planning and develop- 
ment of the WSU and the UW Systems, together 
with the Wisconsin schools of vocational, tech- 
nical, and adult education, and the surviving 
county teachers colleges. The council has de- 
veloped a 10-year plan for academic development 
of the State’s public universities, 1970-80. The 
council is a 17-member, appointive body, which 
includes a regent from each of the two major 
university systems. 

The Higher Educational Aids Board was first 
established in 1963 to administer Title I of the 
Federal Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963 
in Wisconsin. In 1965 it acquired substantial 
student financial aid responsibilities, and its 
present name. It is a 15-member, appointive 
body, with five of its members nominated by 
the CCHE. 



SUMMARY 

THE BLACK STUDENT IN 
THE WISCONSIN STATE 
UNIVERSITIES SYSTEM 

Distribution of black students in the WSU System 



WSU’s as local resources 

The tradition of localism in Wisconsin higher 
education is strong. While the nine WSU campuses 
are scattered unevenly through the State, the 
idea of providing college education facilities at 
the local level ha 9 been a guiding concept of the 
WSU System. 

It can be questioned, however, whether the 
nine WSU’s are to be regarded as having an 
exclusive or predominant responsibility to the 
population of the surrounding counties. Do they 
recognize a broader responsibility to serve as an 
intergrated statewide educational resource for 
all Wisconsinites? The WSU tradition of local 
availability with a degree of control exercised 
by the regent from the local community is not a 
tradition which consciously nurtures provincialism 
or exclusion. 

WSU’s have a broad clientele 

WSU institutions enrolled students from all 
50 States and 37 foreign countries in 1970-71. 
Of the 1,176 minority students enrolled, 633 
or 54 percent come from other States or abroad. 
By contrast, more than 85 percent of the white 
student body comes from Wisconsin. 

Measured by enrollment data, the WSU System 
commitment to educating minority students is 
chiefly a commitment to international and out-of- 
State minority students. f Ihe data hardly depict 
xenophobic or even provincial institutions whose 
worlds are restricted to their radial counties. 



Whatever their tendency toward local enroll- 
ment, the WSU’s serve a statewide, nationwide, 
and worldwide student clientele— in that order 
for whites, and reverse order for minorities. 

Toward a norm for minority enrollment 

Because nearly threc-lourths of the Slates 
minority population is located in one county, an 
admission policy based only on geographic 
proximity would result in a segregated dual 
system. A State university system must think 
in terms of State population, State problems, 
and State needs in addressing the question of 
minority distribution. Demographic, geographic, 
and other factors which may relate to the limited 
diffusion of minority students in the Wisconsin 
State Universities System germane to explaining 
restricted minority distribution indicate that 
individual recruiting efforts have played as 
effective a role in bringing nonwhite students 
to WSU campuses as any other factor. 

River Falls, located 315 miles from Milwaukee, 
has a student body of 3,586. It reported 44 
Wisconsin black students in its population. On 
the other hand Stevens Point, with an enrollment 
of 7,771, numbered only 12 Wisconsin blacks, 
despite its considerably closer proximity to 
Milwaukee (155 miles). River Falls administrators 
attributed the large contingent of black students 
to their close working relationship developed 
with the Milwaukee Educational Opportunity 
Center (MEOC), a wing of the higher educational 
aids board, which conducts a talent search pro- 
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gram attempting to place inner-city high school 
students in Slate colleges and universities. That 
River Falls and PJaltcvillc have been major 
participants in the program was ascribed largely 
to the contacts which a former MEOC director 
had at those two schools. 

A passive central administration combined with 
local administrations and faculties which vary 
from encouragement to indifference to discourage- 
ment of minority enrollment accounts for the 
extremely uneven pattern of minority student 
distribution on the nine WSU campuses. 

The Wisconsin State Committee offers as norm 
for Wisconsin black enrollment the existing 
ratio of overall resident participation in the 
system. The WSU yearbook states that "more 
than 85 percent of the total student enrollment 
(in the WSU “ystem) consists of young people 
from Wisconsin homes.” In the case of minority 
students, only 46 percent come from Wisconsin; 
the majority arc from out of State or abroad. 

Raising the resident black enrollment to the 
overall 85:15 proportion would require quad- 
rupling of the current black student population 
in the system. This would change the ratio of 
Wisconsin black students to total enrollment 
from the present six-tenths of 1 percent to 2 
percent, which is measly in relation to need and 
when compared to a Stale population ratio of 2.90 
percent. Black enrollment should more than 
keep pace with the expected increase in enroll- 
ment over the next decade. 

The WSU System should consider relevant 
criteria for a more even distribution of black 
students and should develop incentives to local 
administrators and to prospective black students 
toward accomplishing a more rational distribu- 
tion. Finally, willingness to admit black sludcnts 
and positive action by way of a talent search 
will be meaningless unless financial aid oppor- 
tunities are expanded to meet the increasing 
needs of increasing black enrollment. Central 
office involvement is indispensable to this goal. 

The Problem of Academic Survival 

The recent and precipitous arrival of Wisconsin 
blacks on WSU campuses, which some believe 
has been stimulated by the Federal funding 
requirement of nondiscrimination, has resulted 
in manifold areas of dislocation. Black students 
from Milwaukee’s core must be presumed to 



need — in the initial years of their introduction 
into the WSU System at least — special scholastic 
and financial help and at least the minimal 
confidence that some black staff would provide. 
They must be assumed to need assurance that 
they are not entering a system whieli is hostile 
in its ubiquitous whiteness and rejects the black 
aspects of the American experience. 

Recruitment, admission, retention 

Minority recruitment practices, as indicated, 
vary in intensity among local administrations, 
with the Milwaukee Educational Opportunity 
Center functioning as talent supplier to the 

system. 

Campuses visited have relaxed procedures for 
admitting black students. Administrators are 
sympathetic in making allowances for late or 
irregular applications for admission and financial 
aid. This is followed by laxness in providing 
scholastic help to the students who have been 
admitted. Estimates by authoritative sources 
place dropout rates for black students as high as 
80 percent. If public policy dictates admission 
of sludcnts who will require extra academic 
help to survive, it likewise dictates that such 
help be provided. Black students perceive that 
without such help they will be a passing phe- 
nomenon on WSU campuses. 

Treatment of international students 

Quite elaborate programs appropriately exist 
in the WSU System to acclimate international 
students and to sensitize local communities to 
their presence. Similar orientation programs 
are lacking for American black students. Com- 
mission representatives discerned no inclination 
by administrators to regard the international 
experience as programmatically significant or 
analagous to the situation of minority students. 
International students arc regarded as "higher 
class” and an asset to the community’s self- 
image; American blacks arc feared as potential 
trouble makers or permanent residents. 

Counseling, remedial programs, curriculum 
change 

One campus, Oshkosh, introduced a pilot 
program for marginal students in August 1970. 
Black students could not afford to attend. 
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Arrangements to include black students in 
this type of progra.it as a form of prcregistration 
could be extremely beneficial to new black 
students and to the WSU’s which offer such 
programs. That counseling services are a lut-or- 
miss part time affair was a view shared by students 
and staff members, black and white. The need 
for a type of ombudsman for minority groups 
received frequent and across-the-board support. 
Curriculum changes should be introduced to 
include the black experience wherever this is 

relevant to course content. 

The WSU’s which attract minority students 
have thus far shown little concern for their 
survival prospects. The tendency has been to 
assume the school has discharged its full re- 
sponsibility in admitting minority students and 
providing them access to higher education 
facilities. If the student cannot make it, that is 
his concern. Wisconsin’s minority youth needs 
scholastic survival kits and systematic help in 
using them. These would include effective and 
continuing counseling, availability of remedial 
basic courses, and tutoring. Such programs can 
best be developed on the WSU campuses, with 
system leadership and budget aid, and with 
minority student participation. 



Financial aids 

At present the Higher Educational Aids Board 
designs the financial aid application and acts as 
a conduit for moving applications from high 
school to the colleges designated by applicants. 
Final discretion in drawing up a financial aid 
package and making an offer to the student lies 
at the campus level. This means that existing 
patterns of financial aid are influenced by the 
personal and institutional idiosyncracics of the 
local WSU financial aids office. Unless and until 
the HEAB or another appropriate agency is 
given central responsibility for tailoring indivmual 
financial aid programs for students and admin- 
istering such programs, uneven patterns among 
the WSU schools will act as a source of confusion, 
hardship, and deterrence to students, particularly 

minority students. ... / 

The confusing formulae for determining loan/ 
grant eligibility trouble incoming and returning 
students. Administrators and students recognize 
that the prominence of the loan portion of the 
financial aid packages is a hardship for students 
and deterrent for potential students. The calcula- 



tion of financial need should recognize that 
low-income students, who. earn less and must 
contribute more to their families, cunnot save 
as much from summer jobs as other students. 

Minority staffing 

The WSU tenure rule may be regarded as 
affording great protection and convenience to 
faculty. One of its chief conveniences may be 
the absence of a formal process of tenure review. 
But it is thought by many persons that the 
practical need to make a decision on a person 
in his fourth year leads to conservatism in 
staffing — a tendency to let go in their fifth year 
any persons who seem to have boat-rocking 
qualities. Thus, some believe, qualities of timidity 
and conservatism lead to tenure and reinfoi ce- 
ment of a timid and conservative faculty; a 
reformist zeal and commitment to social change 
leads, at best, to a job at another institution. 

WSU administrators have shown varying but 
positive interest in black recruitment. However, 
this interest is strictly constrained by present 
institutional policies, and is not accompanied by 
an inclination to bend or waive them. This 
results in a situation most appropriately described 
as institutional racism. 

While employment of minority personnel in 
every job classification is uniformly low, certain 
categories are especially in need of minority 
represenration because of the critical importance 
they hold for minority students. These include 
the areas of counseling, housing, athletics, and 
campus security, in addition to faculty positions. 

Separatism 

In the absence of any prior life experience 
suggesting that the dominant white society is 
seriously interested in association with blacks in 
residential neighborhoods, in school, play? ° r 
employment, the predilection of the black student 
for the strength and security of association with 
other blacks becomes understandable. 

Housing 

The superfluity of dormitory space pressures 
WSU regents and administrators to force a 
landlord-tenant relationship upon students. All 
freshmen and sophomores must spend four se- 
mesters in residence halls. This forced inclusion 



breeds resentment no less real although certainly 
less vehement than that fostered by forced 
exclusion. 

Black students resent any hint of forced 
clustering, and may take "chance” concentration 
of blacks in a housing facility as confirmation of 
a policy of segregation. Black students appear 
inclined to cluster if permitted to follow their 
own preferences, and resent administrative prac- 
tices which prevent them from rooming together. 
They object, in short, either to compulsory 
segregation or compulsory integration. To see a 
logical anomaly in this position would be rather 
shallow. Certainly it expresses a degree of in- 
dividualism with which administrators should be 
able to live. 

With respect to olf-CQinpus housing, in each 
of the four campuses visited, townspeople are 
obdurate in practicing housing discrimination 
against black students. In 1969, the WSU System 
abolished its policy of approving off-campus 
housing. Nondiscrimination had been one criterion 
for approval. Revocation of the approved list 
has removed the university as a source of sanctions 
to assure nondiscriminatory housing off-campus. 
The WSU’s have instituted no fair housing 
programs to fill this vacuum. The officials of the 
WSU host communities do not place fair housing 
high on their agendas for action. They do seem 
concerned about the quality of housing offered 
students in town. 

Black student organization 

Each of the campuses visited has a black 
student organization. These serve a social and 
an action function. As the black organizations 
serve as vehicles for developing biack student 
demands, WSU administrators have come to 
regard black organizations as unwanted separa- 
tism on campus. Official WSU System response 
to demands for a black cultural center at White- 
water has been to establish a multicultural 
center for foreign and minority students. It is 
revealing and not surprising that the official 
response should, instead of emphasizing the 
cultural pluralism of the United States, appear 
to link American minority cultures to those of 
the most alien and therefore exotic students on 
the WSU campuses, the international students. 
Additionally, the recently successful center at 
Oshkosh is expected to be moved from its present 
site to a multicultural setting. 



Extracurricular events 

Black participation in outside activities, while 
small, is significant. At River Falls two black 
students sit in the student senate, and the 
Winter Carnival king and queen were black. 
There seems to be increasing willingness among 
Whitewater black students to work within the 
system. 

Athletics was frequently cited as a sharp 
cutting edge between the races. On three of the 
four campuses studied, white coaches are per- 
ceived as the most racially biased bloc on campus. 
Coaches recruit from white schools, and are 
under some pressure to favor local talent. Black 
students feel that blacks must be superstars or 
they will not be given playing time. This general 
indictment of athletics, extending to players, 
coaches, lcltcrman groups, and fraternities met 
with very few exceptions among the students 
interviewed. Black students feel intensely ag- 
grieved by the athletic situation. 

Problems in Campus Towns 

Unwelcome guests 

Black students feel they are regarded as in- 
truders in the WSU host communities. They may 
have a legal right to be there and to attend the 
local WSU, but it is difficult for townspeople 
and some students to see why they should want 
to come or why they should be tolerated, much 
less welcomed. 

Foreign students receive a warmer reception 
in the WSU towns than do native Wisconsin 
blacks. 

WSU-community relations 

The schools visited lacked any formal, focused 
program for sensitizing the local communities 
toward minority students. Only informal, sporadic 
attempts have been made to build up community 
receptivcncss. Sometimes these come in the 
wake of an incident, and die as soon as initial 
town furor flags. 

The record clearly tells a story of lack of will, 
skill, or sense of appropriateness to develop a 
vigorous program of campus-community relations, 
under the aegis of the WSU, and having among 
its purposes the acculturation of the community 
to American minority group students. 
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Black students and municipal police 

In many WSU campus towns, the University 
constitutes the major industry, generating con- 
siderable impact on local governments and local 
economics. One cost which rises with population 
influx is that for public safety. The introduction 
each year of a highly compacted increment 
amounting to one-third to three-quarters of a 
local community’s population spells policing 
problems of varied quality and greater magnitude 
than would be confronted by a noncollcgc town 
with a stable population. 

Campus security forces arc in the process of 
enlargement and professionalization. According 
to the WSU System office campus security 
coordinator, the new coordination effort was 
precipitated by recent campus disturbances. 

One purpose of the enlarged and better trained 
campus security should be to prevent, through 
improved human and race relations, the escalation 
of minor incidents into serious disturbances. 

At three of the four campuses studied, black 
students are quite vocal in complaining about 
police. At Whitewater a good deal of black 
student resentment is directed at agencies of 
justice at the county seat, Elkhorn, where 
disciplinary hearings and trials have been held. 
An important and widespread black student 
complaint, and one which underlies their percep- 
tion that they do not receive equal treatment 
from police, is that white complaints against 
blacks arc treated as presumptively valid, and 
black students arc questioned in an atmosphere 
suggesting that presumption. When police are 
called to deal with a conflict situation involving 
blacks and whites, they invariably talk first with 
the white students involved, the implication 
being that the white students are the most 
authoritative or reliable source of information. 



Police authorities reply that black students are 
unduly sensitive. 

The outstanding example of differential treat- 
ment of black students by police is at Platteville, 
where the practice is to transfer arrested black 
students to Lancaster, the county seat. White 
students, when arrested* are housed in Platteville. 

Multiple jurisdictions 

The campus, in theory at least, offers no 
refuge from Federal, State, or local laws. In 
addition, it has its own system of norms developed 
for the institution and sometimes enforced for 
behavior occurring off campus or applied to 
reinforce the norm of another jurisdiction. 
Student behavior can result in disciplinary pro- 
ceedings by the WSU unit, trial in municipal, 
county, or circuit (State) courts, or Federal 
Agencies; these may follow investigation and 
apprehension by WSU security personnel, mu- 
nicipal police, or county sheriff’s deputies. 

Only twice in WSU history, as far as can be 
determined, has the board of regents intervened in 
campus disciplinary procedures by installing a 
special hearing agent of its own. In both instances 
the students (disciplined) so treated were black. 
One of the incidents, at Whitewater in December 
1969, took place off campus. That incident 
resulted in a situation in which students accused 
of violating WSU rules were tried in the count> 
courthouse, with an assistant State attorney 
general prosecuting. 

The Oshkosh and Whitewater eases lend 
reality to black impressions of an interlocking 
white elite running an establishment which is 
cohesive enough to act in unity, and divided 
enough to permit the imposition of multiple 
penalties upon groups of blacks whose behavior 
has affronted the "system”. 
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PART 1 . DISTRIBUTION OF 

BLACK STUDENTS IN 
THE WSU SYSTEM 



Distribution 

WSU’s as local resources 

The tradition of localism in Wisconsin higher 
education is strong. Although compromise and 
historical vagary resulted in the clustering of 
some of the Wisconsin Stale University campuses 
and the neglect of some portions of the State 
(the Northeast, for example), all of the campuses 
were established before the era of the automobile 
and paved roads, and obviously with a thought 
to providing college education (more especially, 
teacher training facilities) at the local level. 
Thus the concept of the commuter college, 
applied today to urban institutions such as the 
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukec (UWM), is 
but an extension of the guiding concept which 
resulted in the WSU System. 1 

Nine out of 10 Wisconsin high school graduates 
live within 50 miles of a WSU campus. Geographic 
proximity has been a factor in quadrupling the 
WSU enrollment in the last decade. (1 VSU 
Yearbook 1970-71.) The question is whether the 
nine WSU’s arc to he regarded as having an 
exclusive or predominant responsibility to the 
population of their surrounding counties. Con- 
ceding that they may and should serve as com- 
muter schools for surrounding communities, do 
they recognize a broader responsibility, and arc 
they by public policy an integrated statewide 
educational resource with a collective responsi- 
bility which transcends the immediate environs 
of the WSU campus and extends to meeting 
statewide needs? 

1 Further evidence of the pcnwtcncc of the tradition of locnlumi U 
the current effort in the WinctMiniu tcpinlaturc to buvc the 13 which remain 
out of gome 35 comity teacher* college* in the State. Thcne were 2-yenr 
institution* leading to a tcuclicr*H certificate, and nerving locul educational 
needs. (Milwaukee Journal, Mur. 18, 1971.) 
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Plattcvillc estimates that 50 percent of its 
students come from a radius of 50 miles. These 
tend to be vocationally-oriented, first generation 
college students, from families which reside in 
rural areas or small towns where no black families 
are resident. (A/1/6). At River Falls interviewers 
received an authoritative estimate that 25 percent 
of the students come from nearbv Minnesota, 
60 percent of the in-State students come from 
four or five counties around River Falls, and that 
the Milwaukee while contingent represents about 
90 students or 3.6 percent of the student body. 
(B/2/3). 

The very location of some of the WSUs dictates 
that their student population, even if pre- 
doinincnlly local, will be interstate in character. 
Platteville in the Southwest corner of the State, 
drawing from both Illinois and Iowa, La Crosse 
on the Mississippi across from Minnesota and 
just north of Iowa, River Falls and, to a lesser 
extent, perhaps Stout State and Eau Claire 
within the orbit of Minncapolis-St. Paul, and 
Superior which impinges upon Duluth, all would 
attract nearby oul-of-Stale students absent a 
legislative or regents’ policy discouraging all but 
Wisconsin residents. 

The tradition of localism referred to above 
would seem to be a tradition of local availability, 
some local control (the tradition of a regent 
from each of the WSU communities, and of 
local WSU consultation with that regent), but 
not a tradition of exclusion or one which con- 
sciously nurtures provincialism. 

WSU’s have a broad clientele 

Evidence of the commitment of the local 
WSU institutions to reach out and serve a broad 
community is the positive value which they 
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Tabic 1.1 




Distribution of WSU Minority Enrollment, 
Wisconsin Resident, Out-of-Stale, 
International 





Minority 

N 


Enrollment 

percent 


Wisconsin resident — 


513 


46.17 


Out-of-Stalc (United Stales) __ 


188 


15.99 


International — 


115 


37.84 


Total - — 


1,176 


100.00 



Source: CCR W1S. SAC enrollment survey. See “note”, 
table 1.2. 



place upon having international students in 
residence. WSU institutions enrolled students 
from all 50 States and 37 foreign countries in 
1970-71. ( WSU Yearbook 1970-71 .) The WSU 
enrollment data indicate that 38 percent of the 
black and other minority students on all of the 
WSU campuses are international students, i.e., 
come from abroad. Another 16 percent are 
out-of-State students. The remaining 46 percent 
are Wisconsin residents. (See tables 1.1 and 1.2.) 
Measured by enrollment data, the WSU system 
commitment to educating minority students is 
chiefly a commitment to international and 
out-of-State minority students. While 85 out of 
every 100 WSU students come from Wisconsin 
families, 54 out of every 100 minority students 
enrolled come from other States or abroad. 
These data hardly depict provincial institutions 
whose worlds arc restricted to their radial counties. 



Toward a norm for WSU minority enroll- 
ment 

If we were to fictionalize State policy to 
oblige each WSU institution to admit only from 
a radius of 50 miles (sec fig. 1.1), and if the 
population of the 50-milc radial area were similar 
in complexion to the WSU host county popula- 
tion, the only WSU with a substantial obligation 
to enroll minority students would be Whitewater. 
The minority obligation of the other schools 
would be as slight as the minority population 
of their recruitment areas. 

Under such a policy we might compare the 
black enrollment on campus with the black 
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population of the host county and derive an 
index of WSU integration by taking the difference 
between the percentage of blacks in the county 
population and the percentage of blaek students 
in the WSU enrollment. As table 1.3 shows, 
none of the WSU institutions has a percentage 
black enrollment lower than the percentage of 
black population in the host county. The low r cst 
score is zero for Stevens Point, where the two 
percentages coincide. But when we apply this 
mode of analysis to UWM (not in the WSU 
system and used only for purposes of comparison) 
in Milwaukee, we begin to sense the unreality 
of it. UWM, with 43-1 black students attending 
in 1970-71, has a black enrollment of 3.45 percent 
in a host county which contains most of the 
minority population of the Stale and has a 
10.05 percent black population. The UWM score 
on such an index of local campus integration 
would appear woeful when compared to the 
WSU scores — not merely minus, but minus 6.49 



Figure 1.1 
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Wisconsin State Universities systems as 
they are now. 

Circle defines 50-mile radius of the WSU. 

Adapted from Milwaukee Journal, Apr. 11, 1971, p. 6. 
(Printed with Dermission of the Journal Company.) 




Table 1.2 



Wisconsin, Out-of-State, and “International” Minority Students at WSU’s, 1970 





Black 


American Indian 


Oriental 


Spanish surnamed 


Wis- 

consin 


Out-of- 

Statc 


Inter- 

national 


Wis- 

consin 


Out-of- 

Statc 


Wis- 

consin 


Out-of- 

State 


Inter- 

national 


Wis- 

consin 


Out-of- 

State 


Inter- 

national 


Plattcvillc 


38 


16 


14 


l 


i 


3 


4 


49 


3 


3 


ND 


Whitewater 


96 


26 


15 


5 


i 


14 


9 


52 


13 


0 


ND 


Oshkosh. 


58 


25 


11 


25 


i 


0 


0 


24 


9 


3 


0 


River Falls. . 


44 


3 


10 


13 


l 


4 


2 


29 


2 


1 


0 


Stout Stale 


30 


22 


21 


9 


0 


5 


2 


21 


3 


1 


0 


Stevens Point 


12 


0 


4 


26 


0 


4 


2 


38 


3 


0 


0 


Superior 


7 


10 


12 


14 


2 


0 


2 


68 


0 


2 


0 


La Crosse 


17 


9 


1 


7 


0 


2 


7 


28 


8 


4 


0 


Eau Claire 


29 


23 


7 


23 


0 


11 


4 


41 


5 


2 


0 


Totals 


331 


134 


95 


123 


6 


43 


32 


350 


46 


16 


0 



Note: 

Plalleville and Whitewater international students were not reported distributed by minority category. They have 
been distributed proportionately to the distribution reported by other schools. Oshkosh reported American and foreign 
students by minority grouping but did not break down American by Wisconsin and out-of-State. A similar distribution 
has been made here, based upon tbe proportions reported by other schools. 

Source: CCR WIS. SAC survey. 



Tabic 1.3 



Index of Local Campus Integration 





Percent 

lilack 

in 

enrollment 


Percent 
black in 
host county 
population 


Index 
of local 
campus 
integration 


River Falls 


1.31 


.16 


+1.15 


Plattevillc 


1.28 


.14 


+1.14 


Stout Stale 


1.07 


.19 


+ .88 


Whitewater 


1.29 


.45 


+ .84 


Oshkosh 


.74 


.11 


+ . 63 


Eau Claire 


.69 


.14 


+ .55 


Superior 


.62 


.19 


+ .43 


La Crosse 


.51 


.08 


+ .43 


Stevens Point 


.15 


.15 


.00 


UWM 


3.56 


10.05 


-6.49 



Derived from HEW OCR, enrollment data and census 
population data. 

Walworth is taken as host county for WSU-Whilewalcr 
which lies in Walworth and Jefferson Counties. 



percent. It enrolls a significantly lower percentage 
of blacks than the percentage of the local black 
population. But Milwaukee County, with 23.86 
percent of the State’s total population, has 71.85 
percent of the State’s minority population. A 
policy which fixed responsibility for conducting 
the higher education of nearly three-fourths of the 
State’s minority population on institutions located 
within the county in which that population is 
concentrated would be a policy of segregation — in 
the most explicit sense a policy for a dual educa- 
tional system. 

It follows, then, that demographic, gecgraphic, 
and other factors which may relate to the limited 
diffusion of minority students in the Wisconsin 
State Universities System are germane to 
explaining restricted minority enrollment, but 
not to justifying it. 

It is necessary to abandon the containment 
model and to think in terms of State population, 
State problems and needs, and statewide facilities 
for meeting those needs, if we arc to achieve 
realistic analysis. 

If we accept the premise that the burden of 
meeting the higher education needs of Wisconsin’s 
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